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dialect of Plechatel, situated about twenty-five 
kilometers south of Eennes. The earliest men- 
tion of the place is made in 875, when the name 
appears as plebis Castel; in 1052 it is written 
Ploueastellum, and in 1086 Ploimstel. The dialect 
spoken at Plechatel is a good specimen of that' of 
Haute-Bretagne. The phonology at first offers 
great confusion. French has not only enriched 
the vocabulary, but has influenced the forms of 
words greatly, and the laws of phonetics, which 
ceased to operate centuries ago in French, are 
operating now in the dialect through the influence 
of French. Analogy works with great precision, 
and there are few cases of false analogy. The 
tonic accent is not very different from French, 
but it is to be noticed that in polysyllables the 
accent has a tendency to shift to the penult. 

An and en are generally distinct, mute e is the 
most frequently occurring vowel, and comes from 
the weakening of various vowels as, for example, of 
free a, e, or o, before a palatal, of ex (French), ai 
(French), all in tonic position, and from various 
vowels in atonic position. Parasitic e is common, 
but mute e falls when its fall would not leave three 
or more consonants in contact, I is found for 
initial a. Ki regularly takes the place of h before 
i, e, w, u, and their nasals. The plural is formed 
by making the final vowel long, close or a diph- 
thong, but many nouns have the same form for 
singular and plural. A few Breton place-names 
occur. The subjunctive is obsolescent, the present 
indicative taking the place of the present sub- 
junctive, and the past definite of the imperfect 
subjunctive. 

The subject-matter is printed clearly, and the 
arrangement is such as to make reference easy. 
It would have been well if the author had devoted 
a special paragraph to diphthongization instead of 
allowing such matter to remain scattered through 
the book. As one reads, the impression is received 
that the development and reduction of diphthongs 
proceed very indiscriminately. Syntax receives 
no attention. An interesting addition to the 
chapter "Usages et Traditions" would be a state- 
ment regarding the folk-lore ; whether there is 
any popular literature, its nature, and by what 
means it is being preserved. Beginning on page 
xvii Thurot is mentioned several times without 
the title of his work being given. U (ou) and u 



are not distinguished in phonetic transcription (p. 
x, 4). 

A. E. CtTRDY. 

Yale University. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 
Expurgation foe Text-Books. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — Professor Fitz-Gerald, in the last num- 
ber of Mod. Lang. Notes, has taken advantage 
of the publication of an edition of Galdos' Electro, 
to point out, though with extreme reserve, the 
dangers of expurgation. Most decidedly we treat 
the masterpieces too freely, and a word of protest 
from time to time may do some good. 

Not to speak of the numerous cases when an 
annotator seems entirely unable to distinguish 
between passages which can be left out without 
considerably harming the original text, and others 
where it is utterly impossible without robbing a 
novel, a drama, or a poem, of its very sense, one is 
sure in taking up some text-book and comparing 
it with the original to make startling discoveries. 
Some teachers, and I am sorry to say, even some 
College professors, take really shocking liberties. 
To avoid the appearance of being personal, no 
examples need be given here ; but what has been 
done, for instance, with Daudet, Hugo, or many 
others, is outrageous and well calculated to arouse 
the indignation of any one who has even a faint 
trace of a literary conscience. 

Is it not time to form a league against this new 
sort of a bande noire, not less harmful than the 
one so vigorously stigmatized about a century ago 
by Nodier and by Victor Hugo ? Or, at least, 
could we not lay down and try to enforce a few 
rules regarding a practice as criminal in the realm 
of letters, as theft or forgery is in social life ? 

I suggest the following : 

1). Under no circumstances whatsoever should 
one alter an original text if there is no reason 
for it. 

2). Under no circumstances whatsoever should 
one take the trouble to improve an original text. 
It seems only just that Hugo or Daudet, Goethe 
or Keller, Dante or D'Annunzio, Lope de Vega 
or Galdos, should carry the responsibility, if they 
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do not know their own native language as well as 
their foreign annotators. 

3). Under no circumstances whatsoever where 
a passage is not understood as it stands, should 
one try to render it clear by substituting for the 
original, words of one's own making. 

4). By no means should one think it a duty, if 
one deem it necessary to publish a book in abbre- 
viated form, to take out all the essential passages 
and leave only those that are practically of sec- 
ondary value. 

5). Under no circumstance whatsoever ought 
one to publish a text-book for which one is obliged, 
in order to make it suitable for the class-room, to 
take out the very passages of the original that 
give sense to the work. 1 

6). It would be proper, and at the same time 
very useful for occasional reference, to point out 
in a little " postscript " to the Introduction, or in 
the Notes, the passages in which the original text 
has been either abbreviated or altered. 

I add a rule for the notes of a text-book. 

7). One should not take endless trouble to 
explain what everybody understands, but occa- 
sionally elucidate an allusion or a passage that, 
according to all probabilities, will be obscure to 
the average reader. 

Yours very truly, 

Albert Schinz. 

Bryn Mawr College. 



The Compass Figure Again. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — Apropos of the article on " Donne's 
Compasses and Wither' s Compass" by Professor 

1 There are more of this class of books than might at 
first sight be suspected, and some of them are very impor- 
tant. I would give as characteristic illustrations Atala 
and Bene by Chateaubriand. In each one of these, there 
is probably not more than one passage that one might 
think of removing, but it so happens that if one actually 
takes it out there remains only something that might be 
compared to a watch without a spring. Of course, there 
remains the magic style, but when a student has got to 
the point of appreciating that part of a book, he will gen- 
erally be old enough to see no objection to the passages 
that otherwise it would seem wise to omit. In ancient 
literature, see, for instance, Horace, Satires, I, 8, or n, 3. 



H. M. Belden in M. L. N, xix, 76-78, Professor 
W. P. Trent has called my attention to the. fact 
that this figure occurs in a poem by Mrs. Katherine 
Philips (1631-1664), entitled Friendship in Em- 
bleme, or the Seal. To my dearest Lueasia l [Anne 
Owen]. Apparently the author had before her 
a seal bearing two flaming hearts partly joined 
together, with compasses above, and the word 
'Friendship.' As this was in the height of the 
popularity of emblem books — both Quarles's and 
Wither' s emblem books were published in 1635 — 
it seems probable that the device here figuring on 
a seal could be found in some of the emblem books. 
A hasty examination of a few has failed, however, 
to reveal such an original. Marshall's original 
drawings for Quarles's Emblems have not been 
accessible. A further search would, I think, yield 
something. 

I quote the most significant part of Mrs. Phil- 
ips' poem : 

6. The Compasses that stand above, 
Express this great immortal Ijove ; 

For Friends, like them, can prove this true, 
They are, and yet they are not, two. 

7. And in their posture is exprest 
Friendship's exalted Interest : 
Each follows where the other leans, 
And what each does, this other means. 

8. And as when one foot does stand fast, 
And t'other circles seeks to cast, 
The steddy part does regulate 

And make the wand'rer's motion straight : 

9. So friends are only two in this, 

T' reclaim each other when they miss : . . . 

The poem is carried through sixteen similar stanzas. 
It is an evident appropriation of Donne's Valedic- 
tion forbidding Mourning, even to the stanza. 

Yours very truly, 

Charles M. Hathaway, Jr. 

Columbia University. 



1 Poems by the most deservedly admired Mrs. Katherine 
Philips, The Matchless Orinda . . . London . . . 1678, 
pp. 36-39. The first edition of Mrs. Philips' s work ap- 
peared surreptitiously in the year of her death ; the first 
authorized issue was in 1667. 



